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exceedingly important element in the French agricultural system
and one which was not removed by the Revolution. Metayage,
or tenure by sharing crops between the landlord and cultivator,
was very widespread. According to Arthur Young something
like seven-eighths of the agricultural land of France was held
under this form of tenure or some modification of it; it seems
certain, however, that this estimate was too high.

Servile tenure in France was finally abolished by two laws of
1789, the first of which put an end to all rights touching per-
sonal bondage, and also deprived landlords of any jurisdictory
rights they might retain and of many of their rights over their
tenants' land, while it declared all persons without distinction
of rank to be eligible for landownership. The second declared
the land of France to be free cas are the persons who inhabit it3.
It further allowed the landowners to change as they liked the
cultivation and farming of the land, and to dispose of the pro-
duce as they wished.1

Under these laws all the land which was not held on lease
became the absolute property of its holders, and the revolu-
tionary principle that 'all men are born equal' was recognized
in so far as peasant and noble were now, as landowners, equal
before the law. But although the Revolution swept away serf-
dom it did not abolish metayage. The feudal obligations of the
metayer were removed, but the principle of share tenancy re-
mained and came to be incorporated in free contracts between
landowner and occupier, the metayer continuing to pay a share
of the produce to the landlord, the latter supplying not only the
land and permanent improvements, but capital in the form of
oxen and sometimes seed and machinery.

It is hardly surprising that the Revolution led to, or at
least encouraged, what in some respects became a dominant
characteristic of French agriculture, and without doubt fur-
nished the most striking contrast with England, namely, the
great number of independent owners established on the land.
While England under the enclosures was tending towards re-
latively large farms held on tenancy agreements which were to

* See Irvine, The Making of Rural Europe.